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WHEN FOUND 


ieee arrangements for the Fellowship Conference at Brighton on 
Saturday, October 8th, are now complete. The business meeting’ 
will be held in the Lecture Hall, Steine House, Old Steine, at 
11.30 a.m., and the public dinner in the Banqueting Hall of the 
Royal Pavilion, at 6.15 for 7 o’clock, when the chair will be taken by 
his Worship the Mayor of Brighton (Alderman E. Geere). Amongst 
those who have promised to be present are Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
retiring President of the Fellowship; Mr. J. Cuming Walters, Presi- 
dent-Elect; Mr. Coulson Kernahan; Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward, and Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens. 


* * * * * 


Tickets for members and friends will be 5s. each, application for 
which should be made at once to Mr. F. J. Gauntlett, 24, New Road, 
Brighton. The Committee of the Branch have made arrangements 
to conduct delegates and friends on a visit to localities of Dickensian 
and other interest in the town at the conclusion of the Conference. 
The Branches which have already notified their intention of being 
represented by delegates are Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Halifax, Bethlehem (U.S.A.), Chester (U.S.A.), Brixton, Stockport, 
Mid-Devon, Dublin, Melbourne, Brighton, Liverpool, Hastings, West 
London, Southampton, and the London Headquarters. 

* * * * * 


In reference to the identification of the school-nouse Dickens had 
in his mind when locating Dr. Blimber’s establishment in Brighton 
as that at the corner of Chichester Terrace, the authenticity of which 
Mr. Henry Davey, in his article on “ Dickens at Brighton” on 
another page, does not vouch for, it may be interesting to state that 
the photograph from which our picture is reproduced came to us with 
the following certificate from Mr. F. Barrett Lennard: “ The large 
corner house at the west end of Chichester Terrace was the one which 
gave Dickens his idea of the school of Dr. Blimber. My informant 
was my cousin, Mr. R. F. Barrett Lennard, to whose mother Harrison 
Ainsworth communicated the information.” Who or what exactly 
was Harrison Ainsworth’s authority we are unable to say, but the 
statement may lead to the point being authenticated. 

* * * * * 


Another claim to be the original of Little Dorrit has been put 
forward in the person of a Mrs. Hayman who died at Southsea 
recently at the age of 81. It has also been freely stated in the press 
that her brother was the original of Paul Dombey and of Tiny Tim. 
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On what authority these statements are made it is difficult to 
imagine. It has always been accepted that Dickens got his inspira- 
tion for these two characters from Master Harry Burnett, the little 
son of his sister, Mrs. Burnett, and we have good authority for 
believing that to be the fact. The claim that Mrs. Hayman was the 
original of Little Dorrit is quite as apocryphal as that of the other 
claimant, Mrs. Cooper, and it would not be difficult to produce 
evidence that neither claim is justifiable, were it worth while. 
* * * * * 


An interesting story attaches to the Alexander Institute, Carter 
Street, Walworth, which is now being advertised for sale. It was in 
this hall, formerly the Walworth Literary and Scientific Institution, 
that J. L. Toole scored some of his earliest successes as an amateur 
actor, and it was there that he was “ discovered” by Charles Dickens 
in the spring of 1852. Some of Toole’s friends, impressed by the 
young man’s talent, besought Charles Dickens to see him act and 
advise him as to his future career, and the great novelist, though 
then hard at work on Bleak House, good-naturedly found time to 
journey to Walworth in compliance with this request. ‘ I remem- 
ber,” he told Forster, “what I once wanted myself in that way, and 
T should like to serve him.” ‘Toole himself, writing half a century 
later, thus recalled this momentous event in his career. In company 
with Mark Lemon and John Forster, Charles Dickens paid a kindly 
visit to the Walworth Literary Institution for the purpose of seeing 
him act and recite in the monologue, “Trying a Magistrate.” 
Dickens was strong in his expressed opinion that his vocation was 
the stage, and the stage only ; and the advice was followed. 

¥ % x * * 

The programme of fixtures in connection with the Fellowship in 
London is now ready and will be forwarded to any address on receipt 
of stamp to cover postage. The first meeting will take the form of 
a social evening for whist, and will be held at “ Ye Mecca Café,” 56, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., on Saturday, October 22nd. ‘Tickets, inclusive 
of refreshments, will be two shillings, and may be had of the 
Secretary at Headquarters. On another page we give a list of the 
other meetings for this year. 

* s * *% * 

The Headquarters of the Dickens Fellowship have been removed 
from Whitcomb House to more convenient premises at 13a, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, §8.W., where all communications should be 
addressed in future. 

* ee * * * 

The annual report of the Portsmouth Libraries Committee just 
issued states that Dickens’s birthplace Museum in Commercial Road 
was visited during the year by 14,500 persons, as against 7,500 last 
year. 
* * * * * 

We shall be glad to receive from secretaries of Branches pro- 
grammes of the new season’s meetings for insertion in our Diary 
month by month. 

Tue Kprror. 
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DICKENS AT BRIGHTON 


By HENRY DAVEY 

At the end of October, 1837, having just finished Pickwick and 

begun Oliver Twist, Dickens took a holiday and paid his first 
visit to Brighton. I find by the Brighton Herald of November 4th 
that he stayed at the Old Ship Hotel; another local newspaper does 
not mention him, but does mention that at the same hotel was 
staying the Rev. Thomas Sikes!* In a letter to Forster, Dickens 
humorously describes the effects of a gale, and says, ‘“ My notions of 
the place are somewhat confined, being limited to the pavilion, the 
chain-pier, and the sea.” He had taken places in a stage-coach for 
the 7th, and must have remained only about ten days. He steadily 
resisted the longing to work in the evenings, having come down for 
rest. . 

He did not return until February 24th, 1841, when he came for 
“a week’s quiet la- 
bour” at Barnaby 
Rudge. He again 
stayed at the Old 
Ship. 

So far as can be 
found, these two brief 
visits were the only 
opportunities of know- 
ing Brighton that 
Dickens had _ before 
1846, when he began 
Dombey and Son, so 
many scenes of which 
are laid in the town. 
One suspects there Photo by) j (T. W. Tyrrell 
were some unrecorded OLD SHIP HOTEL 
trips; the railway to 
Brighton was opened in 1841. He wrote to Forster on October 
31st, 1845, when hard pushed to finish his Christmas story, 
Cricket on the’ Hearth: “ Visions of Brighton come upon me, and 
I have a great mind to go there to finish my second part.” 
Even to Dickens’s wonderful observative powers, ten days in the 
late autumn and a working week in February can hardly bave 
been sufficient to accumulate the knowledge of the town he shows; 
yet his knowledge is not quite accurate, and suggests dim impressions 
rather than clear-cut remembrance. Phiz shows even less acquain- 
tance with Brighton in his illustration of the school walk. 

However, nothing can be found of any other visit to Brighton 
until May, 18+7. Then he stayed at 148, King’s Road, next door to 
the Norfolk Hotel, with his wife and eldest son, and Miss Georgina 
Hogarth ; he fetched his two little daughters during the last week, 
concluding his stay on May 29th. Ile was then still working at 


* An author of some note. I have always regretted that Dickens used a 
respectable, well-known name for the brutal robber and murderer. 
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Dombey and Son, but does not allude to it in his letters; possibly the 
death and funeral of Mrs. Skewton may have*been written here. 

At the next visit, March, 1848, the novel was just reaching its 
close. Dickens, accompanied by his wife and Mrs. Macready, 
alighted at the Bedford Hotel, which he had selected for Mr. 
Dombey’s vists, also for Mr. Toots’s; then took apartments at Junction 
House, 1, Junction Road, close to the Old Steine. They remained 
there two or three weeks, Macready joining them on Sundays. 
Forster received the last little addition to Dombey—the mention of 
Diogenes—on March 25th. 

Dickens was again in Brighton at the end of November, staying 
at the Bedford Hotel. He was working hard, but his letters mention 
only The Haunted Man, which he had written during the summer. 

A lively description of an even- 
ing at the theatre distinguishes 
the last letter. 

Only two months later, in 
February, 1849, he was here 
again, and had an extraordinary 
adventure. He had _ taken 
lodgings —where is not stated— 
but before he had been there 
a week his landlord and land- 
lord’s daughter both went mad. 
His description of the scene is 
quoted by Forster. Accompa- 
nied by Leech, who, with his 
wife, had joined the Dickenses 
in their lodgings, he took shelter 
in the Bedford Hotel. He was 
at the time full of his projected 
autobiographical novel, but 
could not as yet find the name. 
On this visit he wrote a song, 
to the tune of ‘Norah Creina,” 
an invitation to Mark Lemon to 
join the party at Brighton; it is quoted in the Letters with a 
letter dated June 25th from Dickens’s London residence. 

In March, 185C, Diekens was again at 148, King’s Road. He was 
in the middle of David Copperfield at the time, but Household Words 
was on the eve of its first appearance, and his only published letter 
does not refer to the novel, but to the new undertaking. One would 
like to have evidence that some part of his masterpiece was written 
in Brighton. However, during this stay he wrote “The Child’s 
Dream of a Star,” which appeared in the second number of Household 
Words. 

There is no other recorded visit for three years; then in March, 
1853, he came back to 1, Junction Parade for rest, being nearly 
exhausted with editorial labour and his Bleak House. He did not 
stay long; Forster says: “He did not find it answer.” This was 
his last recorded sojourn in Brighton ; not once had he lodged on tbe 


Photo by) . (2. W. Tyrrett 
143, KING'’s ROAD 
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Marine Parade, which would probably have suited him better than 
the west cliff. But I have read that he visited Forster, who was 
staying here in the autumn of 1860, and went with him a long walk 
over the open South Downs. 

Dickens gave three series of readings here. In 1861 he read on 
November 12th, and twice on November 13th, in the large upper 
room (no longer existing) in the old Town Hall. At the first of the 
three he read the Christmas Carol; at the second, a selection from 
Dombey ; the Poor Traveller, Boots at the Hollytree, and a Gamp selec- 
tion at the last. One local critic found fault with the rendering of 
Paul Dombey, “ the voice, instead of being childish, was grotesque, 
and gave us an idea of a weak, fretful, irritable, and grotesque child.” 
This critic thought “ Mr. Toots was the artist’s greatest effort.” In 
1861 Dickens read on November 
6th and 7th in the Town Hall; 
on the Sth in the Royal Pavilion. 
Selections from Copperfield fur- 
nished the programmes at the 
first and third: the second con- 
sisted of a selection from Nickleby 
and the Bardell-Pickwick “ Trial.” 
Ile wrote in high glee to Forster 
on the 8th: “ If you can believe 
such a thing, I may tell you that 
in round numbers we find 1,000 
stalls already taken here in 

jrighton!” His last appearances 
were in 1868, when he read four 
times in the Grand Concert Hall, 
a fine building erected on the site 
of Mrs. Thrale’s house near the 
bottom of West Street, but soon 
ruined by the competition of the 
Pavilion Dome, and now a skating 


rink. Dickens read four times. Photo by] (7. W. Tyrrell 
On October 19th he gave Doctor JUNCTION eagaiseae 
Marigold’s Prescriptions, and the (Now Warwick Mansion) 


Trial; on the 22nd, _ scenes 
from Copperfield and a Gamp selection. On November 2nd the 
programme consisted of “ Bob Sawyer’s Party” (Gt rings in my 
ears now, Mrs. Raddle’s scream, “that’s AFRAID to come”), pre- 
ceded by the Dotheboys Hail scenes; all I remember of these latter 
(I was then not fifteen, and had never read Nicholas Nickleby) is the 
gusto with which Dickens gave out the climax, ‘‘ Beat the ruffian till 
he roared for mercy,” and the frantic applause which broke out. 
Finally, on November 7th, he read the Christmas Carol and Boots at 
the Hollytree Inn. This was his last appearance in Brighton. For 
all these readings he stayed at the Bedford Hotel. 

So far the record of Dickens’s visits. Those were the days when 
Brighton still had a resident aristocratic circle; when Mrs. Merdle 
had her Brighton house; when the Dieppe packet ianded its pas- 
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sengers at the Chain. Pier, and Sir Mulberry Hawk could push for it 
after killing his man in a duel. The town changed little from 
Dickens’s first visit to his death; the great expansion northward 
and westward began about 1874. He deals with the older period. 
In those ancient days, the good old times, Mr. Turveydrop would 
show himself at Brighton, and touch his hat to the Prince Regent 
“as be drove out of the Pavilion (that fine building),” who would notice 
him and inquire who he was. Paul Dombey, and afterwards Mrs. 
Skewton, and still later Mrs. Pipchin, came down to Brighton by 
road, not rail. Itwas a Brighton that few now living can remember. 

It seems to me reasonable to believe that Dickens paid some 
unrecorded visits to Brighton before he wrote Dombey. Neither in 
November, 1837, nor February, 1841, would he have seen that 
Brighton peculiarity—the marigolds in the gardens; nor yet the 


Photo by) = {(T. W. Tyrrell 
THE REPUTED ORIGINAL OF DR. BLIMBER’S HOUSE 


snails and earwigs, which he also describes as specially common 
here. ‘here are plenty of snails in Brighton, as elsewhere, but 
earwigs one may find more abundantly in most other places. There 
is nothing to suggest with any distinctness the whereabouts of 
Mrs. Pipchin’s and Dr. Blimber’s houses ; Upper (or Lower) Rock 
Gardens comes nearest to the description of the “ steep by-street ” in 
which Mrs. Pipchin’s Castle stood; but it cannot be called a 
by-street, and climbs straight from the Marine Parade. The Ogress 
calls Dr. Blimber “ my neighbour,” and the school was on the Marine 
Parade, Diogenes barking “down the cliff,’ when Florence and 
Mr. Toots returned from their visit. There is some tradition that 
the Chichester Terrace was Dr. Blimber’s house; but there is no 
“steep by-street” in that neighbourhood. 

When Dombey was written, the only cemetery in Brighton adjoined 
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Photo by) 


the ancient church on the hill, and we must suppose Mrs. Skewton’s 
funeral procession mounting the Dyke Road. 
The Brighton characters in Dombey have, as a rule, no special local 


characteristics. The 
Blimbers, their 
pupils, and Mrs. 
Pipchin would fit 
equally well into 
the picture of an- 
other town. Dr. 
Strong and his 
household wight 
change places with 
the Blimbers with- 
out incongruity in 
either case. But 
poor Berinthia, Mr. 
Baps the dancing 
‘ master, sibly Mr. 

BEDFORD HOTEL BN Fs od Feeder, acai are 
real Brightonians; 


and the hand-chairman Glubb is a life-like Brighton vharacter. 
And it was along the Brighton sea-front that Paul heard the wild 
waves, and wondered what they were always saying. 


Ages 


et 


PAUL ABD FLORENCE ON THE BRIGHTON SHORE 
Drawn by Phiz 
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A NEW CRITICISM OF DICKENS 


By C. EDGAR THOMAS 


WELt worth a perusal by all Dickensians worthy of the name is 
the interesting chapter on Dickens in Mr. Hugh Walker's 
recent contribution to the already overwhelming number of works 
on English literature.* The author, without preamble, defines 
Dickens and Thackeray as being the direct successors to Scott, not 
because either of them attempted in any way to imitate his style, 
but because a radical change was passing over the English novel— 
romance was giving place to more realism—and these two literary 
geniuses at once assumed the leadership as prose writers in succes- 
sion to the Scottish historian and romancist. 

The paper proceeds to deal in a very capable way with the in- 
fluence that guided their writing ; a criticism of their style, ability, 
and place in literature, and the power they wielded over contem- 
porary writers. Defining Dickens as a realist, as compared with 
Scott, the writer goes on to simplify his statement by asserting 
that, in the strict sense of the word, he was not a realist at all, but 
a romancist of the streets of London. The method of a realist, 
who, ‘‘ by a curious perversity comes to regard ugliness as more 
real than. beauty, and vice than virtue,’’ is not the method of 
Dickens at all. ‘‘ His instinct is rather to pick out the gleam of 
beauty from the midst of ugliness and the example of virtue from 
among the multitudes of the vicious.’’ His taste and certain of his 
scenes are pointed out as being occasionally questionable, but such 
occurrences are excused as aberrations—mistakes occasioned by an 
uncertainty as to how far his reaction ought to be pursued. He 
was convinced that common life and common people afforded ex- 
cellent “‘ copy ’’; he was familiar with this specific phase of life, 
and he utilised it, with what excellent results we all know. 

Dickens is pointed out as being a man of small reading, with 
practically no knowledge of history; but then this was his mis- 
fortune, and not his fault, his education being severely handi- 
capped during his youth. Granted that he wrote two historical 
novels, Barnaby Mudge and A Tate of Two Cities, the knowledge 
of history displayed in them, however, is not of a very great 
depth. But, then, Dickens laid no claim to consideration as an 
historian, and although the latter work, from an historical stand- 
point, is a far better production than the former, Mr. Walker 
contends that Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution ’’ is more responsible 
for this than any personal knowledge of history. The author is 
careful to enumerate Dickens’s small coterie of favourite books— 
and what a vast, interminable library they are!—‘‘ Tom Jones,”’ 
‘“The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ 
and the novels of Tobias Smollett, proving that Smollett and the 
foregoing style of novel influenced and lived again in Dickens, as 
did Fielding in Thackeray. 

Early in life Dickens began to exhibit a purpose in his work, but 


* “The Literature of the Victorian Era.” By Hugh Walker. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s, net. 
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this was not an original departure, having been done _ before, 
notably by Richardson and Godwin. Other writers have also 
adopted the ‘‘ obvious purpose ’’ idea: Reade in his ‘‘ Hard Cash ”’ 
and “‘ It’s Never Too Late to Mend,’’ and Kingsley in ‘‘ Hypatia’’ 
and ‘‘ Alton Locke.’’ Whether ‘‘ purpose’’ is or is not preju- 
dicial to art is of necessity an open question, the chief danger being 
the difficulty of serving two masters—art and purpose—a diffi- 
culty usually resulting in exaggeration, to which Dickens fell a 
victim. His zeal for reform led him away; he forgot that rule 
and method are everything, and the author defends his statement 
by saying:—‘‘. . . Dickens's style becomes overcharged, his senti- 
mentality grows unwholesome, his most offensive violations of taste 
are committed, all under the influence of this wish to teach. For 
him certainly purpose was prejudicial.”’ 

With the majority of imaginative writers, he exhibited an 
obvious vagueness of purpose when he adopted the réle of reformer. 
In his suggested reforms on education, the Law, Government, and 
Society he is held to have made mistakes. 

In Pickwick a reform of the Fleet Prison is hinted at; in Oliver 
Twist, the Poor Law; and although these novels, from a ‘‘ pur- 
pose ’’ point of view, may be compared to the “‘ Newgate ’”’ novels 
of Lytton and Ainsworth, unlike them, Dickens invests his heroes 
with a degree of purity, as Mr. Walker thinks, impossible under 
the circumstances. He deplores the intrusion of ‘‘ purpose’’ in 
the novclist’s writings, inasmuch as attacks on social evils and the 
need for reform should only be attempted by a reflective person, 
and Dickens was not that. Thackeray is mentioned as possessing 
this faculty, yet he—who could—never wrote a novel with a pur- 
pose! In common with other critics, Mr. Walker comments on 
the gross exaggeration in the drawing of Dickens’s characters ; but 
we would like to remind him that exaggeration is a valuable factor 
in pressing a point, and when he presumed to point out the social 
evils of his time, something more was required than a bare picture 
to make those evils indisputably apparent. That he did exaggerate 
we all know, but the reforms which resulted surely excuse the 


_ action? As an example, the portraiture of Pecksniff is decried as 


grotesque, because that character in real life would not deceive 
even a simpleton like Tom Pinch, ‘‘ because the very beginnings of 
self-deception are absent from Pecksniff himself. His hypocrisy 
is ‘gross as a mountain, open, palpable,’ like Falstaft’s lies. 
Wherever hypocrisy is completely self-conscious, it must be cynical, 
and Pecksniff is not cynical.’’ 

The various opinions concerning the pathos of Dickens are 
briefly recounted, and, in summing up, Mr. Walker is inclined to 
agree with the majority (szc) of critics, in that his sympathetic 
element is devoid of self-restraint, and, judged from modern ideas, 
largely overdone. Its one-time popularity, however, he does not 
dispute, and tells of how Thackeray, on reading the death of Paul 
Dombey, was greatly affected, and going round to Mark Lemon at 
the Punch office, he threw the paper down, exclaiming, ‘‘ There’s 
no pulling against this; one hasn’t an atom of chance. It’s 
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stupendous.’’ Yet, ‘‘ within a few years,’’ says Mr. Walker, 
“this writer who hadn’t ‘an atom of chance,’ had himself written 
the death scene of Colonel Newcome, which is worth all the pathos 
of Dickens, from Pickwick to Edwin Drood, many times over.”’ 
Some rather sweeping statements follow regarding the decline of 
Dickens’s reputation in this respect since his death,and a conviction 
that Little Nell and Paul Dombey will never go down to posterity 
as pathetic figures in literature. On the other hand, the author 
believes that Dickens’s humour is still more popular since his 
death. In spite of exaggeration, it is refined and rich, and although 
our old friends Sam Weller, Sairey Gamp and Micawber— 
especially the two latter—are ludicrous, amounting to almost 
grotesqueness, they are at the same time irresistible. The merits 
and demerits of his portraitures on the score of being real life 
cameos are not disputed, and although his characters are but 
lightly sketched, and there are no fine shadings in his work, the 
novelist is memorable for his never-failing fertility. Their number 
would merit a parliamentary representative, but at the same time 
they do not impress themselves on the imagination as normal 
beings, and he is adjudged not so much a painter of men as a 
delineator of humours. 

As an artist, Mr. Walker accuses Dickens of introducing alien 
and totally unnecessary characters which in no way bear relation 
to the plot, and considering the many ‘“‘side-shows’’ that he 
dabbled in, the truth of this assertion must be admitted. Praise 
for his originality is, however, quickly meted him. ‘‘ A hint here 
and there—a turn of phrase, a situation, the outline of a char- 
acter—he certainly adopted, but the substance of his novels comes 
from his own experience,’’ and his success is attributed to his 
extraordinary power of observation, his gifted memory, and his 
amazing characterisation. 

Admitting that Dickens was essentially the novelist of London, 
and especially of low life, exception is taken to the suggestion that 
he knew London “‘socially.’’ The author explains that ‘‘ Society 
he did not know at all, and above the rank of the lower middle 
class his knowledge grew more and more scanty. . . . The asser- 
tion that he could not delineate a gentleman in the conventional 
sense of the word is substantially true. Many of his poor have 
that true nobility of character which is the inner meaning of the 
word ‘ gentleman,’ but when he tried to depict the manner Dickens 
totally failed.’ Sydney Carton is cited as a character in which he 
more nearly approached to the ideal, but even he is tabooed as 
being theatrical an® colourless. 

The height of Dickens’s career is given as 1856, when Little 
Dorrit was in progress, and after this date a gradual decline can be 
noticed. The cause is explained, first, by the separation from his 
wife, two years later, and finally by his public readings, which Mr. 
Walker greatly condemns. He is inclined to think that Dickens 
was actuated to this to distract his mind from his domestic 
troubles. This does not excuse a censure, however. ‘‘It is a 
position far less dignified than that of an actor playing a part in 


, 
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his own drama, which Shakespeare felt to be degrading. Who 
can imagine Scott touring about the country thrilling his audiences 
with the Siege of Torquilstone, or raising a laugh with his Dominie 
Sampson, or the Baron of Bradwardine with his bootjack? Shelley 
declaiming ‘ Adonais,’ Tennyson mouthing out the sins and peni- 


| tence of Lancelot and Guinevere, Browning drawing tears by the 


sorrows of Pompilia—these are figures which the imagination 


‘refuses to picture.’’ 


The novels appearing after this date, viz., The Uncommercial 
Traveller (1859), Great Expectations (1860-1), Our Mutual Friend 
(1864-5), and Hdwin Drood (1870), are discounted as not being 
first-class productions, the cause being attributed to overwork in 
connection with the readings. 

There are many things in Mr. Walker’s work that the Dickensian 
will be inclined to dispute and reject, and we may as well mention 
here that when he says that ‘‘ Red tape is not a bad thing in itself, 
and some of the ways of the Circumlocution Office are indispensable 
to the conduct of business,’’ he would appear to be deliberately 
standing up for ‘‘ red tape,’’ and if so, we fail to appreciate the 
point of his remark. 

Albeit he is to be congratulated on producing an exceedingly 
able and helpful work, comprising, as it does, some 1,000 odd 
pages, but it is well worth procuring, if only for the few pages of 
scholarly criticism devoted to the great novelist. 


“STUDIES IN DICKENS” 


ae is the title of a book just issued by the Chautauqua Press, 
iNew York, and edited for the Chautauqua Home Reading 
Series by Mabell 8. C. Smith. It is nothing more—and professes to 
be nothing more—than a collection of extracts from various writers 
on Dickens, the object being to sketch the career of the novelist 
“‘in the words of biographers and critics and collectors of 
reminiscences who have written about outstanding events of his 


- life and about his work.’’ The volume has been prepared for an 


“English Year’’ of topics in the Chautauqua Home Reading 
Course, and it should fulfil its purpose admirably. To the 
Dickensian expert, of course, it will be nothing more than another 
volume for his collection, but to those for whom it is designed 


| it will be a valuable and deeply interesting little book, whilst 


many of the extracts that it contains will be new, we dare say, 
to a great many who know their Dickens well. The selections 
are well chosen, and they certainly are comprehensive, every phase 
of Dickens’s life and writings being touched on. Among the 
authors represented are Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
John Forster, Sir Frank T. Marzials, James T. Fields, Mr. J. L. 
Hughes, Thomas Hood (the review of The Old Curiosity Shop, 
which touched Dickens so deeply), Prof. A. W. Ward, J. Camden 
Hotten, F. G. Kitton, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, George Gissing, 
and so on. Synopses of the principal novels are given, too. 
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MRS. GASKELL AND CHARLES DICKENS 


Mis GASKELL, the centenary of whose birth has just been + 

reached, had a staunch admirer and friend in Dickens. When 
he was arranging for the issue of Household Words he wrote, inviting 
her to contribute to its pages. ‘Ido not know what your literary 
vows of temperance or abstinence may be,” he said, “ but as I do 
honestly know that there is no living English writer whose aid I 
would desire to enlist in preference to the authoress of “ Mary 
Barton” (a book which most profoundly affected and impressed me), 
I venture to ask you whether you can give me any hope that you 
will write a short tale, or any number of tales, for the projected 
pages.” The result was that in the first number the opening 
chapters of “* Lizzie Leigh” appeared. Henceforth Mrs, Gaskell was 
a constant contributor both to Household Words and All the Year 
Round. Aiter “Lizzie Leigh” came the series of Papers which 
ultimately were published as ‘“ Cranford,” followed a year later by 
“ North and South,” whilst a great number of her shorter stories and 
tales first saw the light in one of Dickens’s two periodicals. Dickens 
was always warm in his admiration of Mrs. Gaskell’s work. On the 
conclusion of “ North and South” he congratulated her ‘‘on the 
vigorous and powerful accomplishment of an anxious labour,” and we 
find him in a letter asking Forster, concerning one of the “ Cranford ” 
chapters, “ Don’t you think Mrs. Gaskell charming? With one ill- 
considered thing which looks like a want of natural perception, I 
think masterly.” 

But on one or two occasions Mrs. Gaskell seems to have resented 
the blue pencil of her editor, for in a letter to her in December, 1851, 
Dickens writes to say how upset he is to hear of her complaint to 
Wills, his sub-editor. “Iam truly concerned for this,” he goes on ; 
“but I hope you will not blame me for what I have done in perfect 
goodsfaithy 2 w I would do anything than cause you a minute’s 
vexation arising out of what has given me so much pleasure, and I 
sincerely beseech you io think better of it, and not to fancy that any 
shade has been thrown on your charming writing by the unfortunate 
and innocent Charles\Dickens.” A week or two afterwards we find 
him writing, “ If you were not the most suspicious of women, always 
looking for soft sawder in the finest metal of praise, I should call your - 
paper delightful, and couched in the tenderest and most delicate 
manner. Being what you are, I confine myself to the observation 
that I have called it ‘A Love Affair at Cranford,’ and sent it off to 
the printer.” *, 

On a later occasion, when he wanted to make an alteration in one 
of her tales, he wisely sent the altered copy for her to approve. This 
she evidently did not sanction, for Dickens’s next letter to her says: 
““T don’t claim for my ending of ‘The Nurse’s Story’ that it would 
have made ita bit better. All I can urge in its behalf is, that it is what 
I should have done myself.” But there are evidences in subsequent 
letters that Mrs. Gaskell was anxious to obtain his advice and help, 
even if she did not always agree with it. But nothing interfered 
with his admiration for her great powers, and although he found it 
necessary to say to her on one occasion, “* You will not, I hope, allow 
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that non-lucid interval of dissatisfaction with yourself (and me?) 
which beset you for a minute or two once upon a time, to linger in 
the shape of any disagreeable associations with Household Words,” his 
admiration and friendship continued, and her stories and sketches 
did not cease to appear in Household Words, but continued through 
All the Year Round too. 

When Dickens was «writing his Hard Times, Mrs. Gaskell was 
formulating her scheme for ‘“‘ North and South,” two stories dealing 
with similar features and conditions of our manufacturing centres, 
correspondence took place between them regarding the stories. 
This correspondence is referred to in Professor A. W. Ward’s intro- 
duction to Mrs. Gaskell’s story in Messrs. Smith & Elder’s excellent 
“Knutsford” Edition, and will be found of great interest. Mrs. 
Gaskell sought Dickens’s advice as to whether shé should proceed 
with her story, and he said, “‘ Pray decide to do it.” She sent him 
the MS. of a part of it, and he shut himself up with it, so as to allow 
nothing to divide his thoughts. ‘It opens,’ he wrote to her, “an 
admirable story, is full of character and power, has a strong 
suspended interest in it (the end of which I don’t in the least foresee), 
and has the very best marks of your hand upon it. If I had more to 
read, I certainly could not have stopped, but must have read on.” 
He finally chose the title “North and South” for it, Mrs. Gaskell 
having called it ““ Margaret Hale ” in the first place. 

All Mrs. Gaskell’s contributions to Dickens’s periodicals are 
included in her collected writings, the present writer having been 
instrumental in discovering some half-a-dozen hitherto uncollected, 
and these find a place in volume vii. of the Knutsford Edition. 

Much has been written on Mrs. Gaskell’s place in the history of 
Victorian literature during the last few weeks, and need not be added 
to here. There was distinction in everything she wrote, and one of 
her books (“Cranford”) is destined to live for all time, whilst 
‘“Mary Barton” and “ North and South” may be classed amongst 
the best in literature, and worthy their place amongst the notable 
novels of the Victorian era. B. W. M. 


THE MORAL POCKET HANDKERCHIEF 


M* search for an example of the Moral Pocket Handkerchief— 

“them as hangs up in the drapers’ shops, with beggars’ petitions 
and all that there on ’em, has at last been rewarded. I have traced 
this elusive “article o’ furniter” to its lair, and am now the proud 
possessor of one bought at the opening of London Bridge in 1831, 
only three years after the Great Pickwick Trial—and_ possibly 
printed several years earlier. It is reproduced as a frontispiece to 
the present issue. 

The petition was written by the Rev. Thomas Moss, then a school 
usher, and came under the notice of Charles Lamb, who tells us that 
Oliver Goldsmith revised it, chiefly in the stanza 

There as I craved a morsel of their bread 

A livery servant drove me from the door, 
which last line was altered by the Doctor to “ A pampered menial,’— 
possibly the original of this term of opprobrinn. C. Van Noorpey. 


1 » 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS IN DICKENS 
By “MUSIKER” 


N a certain branch of the Dickens Fellowship with which the 
present writer has intimate association there prevails among the 
members a facetious habit of referring to each other collectively as 
‘“brothers and sisters in Dickens.’’ Although somewhat clumsy 
in its present application—a purely literal one—the phrase has, 
with apologies to the unknown originator, been adopted for the 
title of the following article, as it seems to be the only one which 
satisfactorily foreshadows the matter in hand. 

There is a certain aspect of the life and writings of Charles 
Dickens which we do not recollect having been touched upon by 
any of the numerous critical and analytical articles with which, 
during the past few years, his students and admirers have filled the 
pages of our various literary periodicals ; and, as the subject we are 
about to enter upon seems worthy of consideration, the following 
brief remarks will, perhaps, be of interest to the readers of The 
Dickensian, which for the past five years has gathered in all that 
is best and most worthy of preservation as a record for future 
generations of Dickens lovers. 

Charles Dickens has already been termed, among many other 
sobriquets, ‘‘ The Apostle of the People’’ and ‘‘ The Man who 
invented Christmas.’’ He might also be called, with equal justi- 
fication, ‘‘ The Brother and Sister Novelist.’’ The instances in 
his writings where he portrays, among the central characters of the 
story, a brother and sister are so numerous that it stands out as a 
remarkable characteristic of the novelist’s work. In nearly every 
one of his novels—certainly in the most important of them, there 
are to be found a brother and sister, or, perhaps, more than one 
such couple, who occupy a prominent place in the story, and 
sometimes take the principal part in its development. A moment’s 
reflection will call to mind numerous cases, and although the list is 
far too extensive to treat in detail, we may take for our considera- 
tion a few examples: 

That Dickens in his own life attached a deep importance to the 
value of this relationship is well known and was fully demonstrated 
by the affection which always existed between him and his sister 
Fanny, afterwards Mrs. Burnett, whose death from consumption 
when he was at the zenith cf his literary career affected him pro- 
foundly. It is no wonder then that, absorbing from his earliest 
years all the affectionate feelings which the relationship between 
brother and sister (one of the tenderest relationships in the world) 
gives rise to, it should all through his after life have a marked 
effect on his work, and find expression in a thousand forms. 
Dickens does not seem to have attached so much importance to the 
tie between brothers or between sisters as to that between brother 
and sister. He had brothers of his own to whom he was doubtless 
much attached, but in his writings there are few examples of two 
brothers or two sisters among the leading characters. Of the 
former, we can only call to mind, on instant reflection, the im- 
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mortal Sees and the Dorrit brothers, and of “the latter the 
Wilfer sisters, in Our Mutual Friend, and the Misses Pecksniff— 
Charity and Mercy—as couples of much importance. But of 
brother and sister, what a gallery! From Perckwick, with Old 
Wardle and Rachel, the spinster aunt, down to Hdwin Drood, with 
Neville and Helena Landless, this particular feature stands out 
with striking persistence. In addition to the two couples named, 
we have (without regard to chronological order) Nicholas and Kate 
Nickleby, Daniel and Clara Peggotty, Sampson and Sally Brass, 
‘“Pip’’ and Mrs. Joe Gargery, Charley and Lizzie Hexam, Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone, Paul and Florence Dombey, Tom and Ruth Pinch, 
‘Tip’? and Amy Dorrit, and many others, not omitting David 
Copperfield and his sister Betsey Trotwood Cop But there, 
we were forgetting ! 

All those mentioned are prominently introduced into the stories 
in which they figure, and the manner in which Dickens treats each 
couple shows that he thoroughly understood and appreciated this 
particular family bond. They are all, with a solitary exception, 
which we shall refer to presently, devoted couples, and although 
some among them are not exactly the sort of people to command 
our sympathy or admiration, they at least compel our respect for 
their loyalty to one another. The relationship, moreover, is 
treated at different ages, from the youthful and fervid affection of 
Paul and Florence Dombey to the firmly riveted bond which 
existed between the more mature Peggotty couple. It has been 
said of Florence Dombey that she is an objectionable young lady, 
principally on account of her goody-goodiness. She has been 
classed with Esther Summerson and Agnes Wickfield as being of 
what we might call the ‘‘ wishy-washy’ type. But, without going 
into that matter here, we will all agree that in her devotion to her 
delicate little brother, Florence is truly a beautiful character, and 
no one with any experience of what a sister can be will deny the 
truth of the picture. And in striking this note of sisterly tender- 
ness, Dickens succeeded at once in winning cur affection for his 
heroine. It is the same with Ruth Pinch, with Lizzic Hexam, 
Kate Nickleby and Helena Landless. In each case their principal 
care and thought are for their brother. Even with Sally Brass we 
find the same characteristic prominent. She was Sampson’s 
companion and confidante, and no doubt was, in her own way, 
quite as capable of ministering to his comfort as were the other 
sisters to their respective brothers. 

In striking contrast to this general principle which pervades the 
writings of Dickens stands out the picture of “‘ Pip’ and _ his 
ferocious (the only adjective to describe it) sister, Mrs. Joe 
Gargery. If ever Dickens did violence to his tenderest feelings it 
must have been when he portrayed Mrs. Joe. It is a most un- 
pleasant picture-—this great bully tyrannising over her small 
brother, and it may well be questioned if such a case could be 
found in real life. There is no doubt that it is an interesting and 
vigorous sketch, and if we could forget what poor ‘“‘ Pip’? must 
have suffered we could be greatly amused at the frequent ‘ ram- 
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pages ’’ of his sister. But we are more apt to wonder how Dickens 
could so depart from his usual ideas when, picturing this relation- 
ship. Mrs. Joe’s character and disposition as exemplified in her 
treatment of “‘ Pip’’ very greatly qualify any sympathy we might 
have entertained for her when ‘old Orlick *’ laid her senseless for 
a while, and ‘‘ rampage-less *’ for the rest of her life, on the kitchen 
floor. Of course, the fact that she treated her husband just as 
badly is quite another consideration. We are here dealing only 
with ‘‘ Pip.’’ Besides, her husband was quite able to defend him- 
self—or should have been! 

The purpose of this brief article is merely to indicate what we 
may consider a prominent and noteworthy characteristic of the 
writings of Charles Dickens. His numerous admirers are so 
familiar with these ‘“‘ brother and sister’ pictures that, in news- 
paper parlance, ‘‘ further comment Is superfluous.”’ 


~~, 5 
POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXX 
The following song, written by Dr. O. W. Holmes, was sung by 
him to the air ‘ Gramachree’ on the occasion of the Dinner given to 
Dickens in Boston, February 1, 1842:— 
The stars their early vigils keep, 
The silent hours are near, 
When drooping eyes forget te weep 
Yet still we Linger here. 
And what, the passing churl may ask, 
Can claim such wondrous power, 
That toil forgets his wonted task, 
And love his promised hour? 


The Irish harp no lenger thrills, 
Or breathes a fainter tone— 

The clarion-blast from Scotland's hells, 
Alas! ne more is blewn ; 

And passton’s burning lip bewatls 
Her Harold's wasted fire, 

Still lingering o'er the dust that veils 
The’Lord of England's lyre. 

But grieve not o’er its broken strings, 
Nor think its soul hath died, 

While yet the lark at Heaven's gate sings, 
As once o'er Avon's tide— , 

While gentle summer sheds her bloom 
And dewy blossoms ware 

Alike o’er Juliet’s storied tomb 
And Nelly’s nameless grave. 


Thou glorious island of the sea— 
Though wide the wasting flood 

That parts our distant land from thee— 
We claim thy generous blood ; 

Nor o'er thy far horizon springs 
One hallowed star of fame, 

But kindles, like an angel's wings, 
Our western skies in flame! 


Lo a 
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CHARACTERS FROM “NICHOLAS NICKLEBY” IN 
CHINA 
By C. VAN NOORDEN 

OR some months past Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, the well-known book- 

'  gellers of Oxford Street, have had in their possession the group 
of Staffordshire ware of characters from Nicholas Nickleby reproduced 
here from a photograph. 

These examples must be exceedingly rare. In all the twenty 
years I have devoted to Dickensiana I have only seen one of the 
figures—that of Nicholas—and that in an imperfect state. 

Here we have a set of five: Mrs. Nickleby, Kate, Ralph, Nicholas 
and Smike. Although not models of the highest art, yet they stand 
in a class much above the usual crude Staffordshire pottery. 


Photo by} (7. W. Tyrrell 
CHARACTERS FROM ‘‘ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ” IN STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 


The anatomy of the arms and legs is decidedly nebulous, but the 
colouring is bright and clear, the glaze is good, whilst the gold has 
stood the test of time wonderfully. 

They are each vouched for severally on their pedestals as being 
“Published June 15, 1859, by Ridgway & Robey, Hanley,” so that 
they may be said to be contemporary with the book. 

They have now passed into the possession of Messrs. Goode & Co., 
of South Audley Street, who propose, we understand, to issue re- 
plicas of them in connection with the forthcoming centenary 
celebrations of the novelist. 


EMULATING BETSEY TROTWOOD 


“ At the outskirts of Taoriz we met a few thousand tiny donkeys limping 
under great piles of wood. Both guard and escort went for these poor brutes, 
to clear a passage, in a way that would have filled the heart of David 
Copperfield’s aunt with delight.”—* Round the World on a Wheel,” Ch. 9. 
John Foster Fraser. 
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THE CENTENARY EDITION OF DICKENS 


ie: was only to be expected that a new editfon of Dickens’s works 

would be issued to celebrate the coming centenary of the novelist 
in 1912, and it is only in accordance with the fitness of things that 
it should bear the name “The Centenary Edition,” and that the 
novelist’s own publishers should be responsible for the venture. 
They have just published the first three volumes, comprising 
Sketches by Boz, in two volumes, and Oliver Twist, in one 
volume, and by the issue of three volumes a month the edition will 
be completed in good time for the notable event it serves to celebrate. 
It needs no assurance here that coming from the house of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall the edition will be absolutely complete, and that 
the text of each volume will be that revised by the author shortly 
before his death. In addition to the well-known works, the series 
will include the “ Miscellaneous Papers, Plays and Poems,” and 
each work will contain the various prefaces and notices contributed 
by the novelist to the early editions. All the original illustrations 
are reproduced by a new process, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that never have such wonderful results been obtained since the 
original steel plates were engraved. 

The type is large and artistic, the paper excellent, and the binding 
handsome. All these points taken together, with the price of 3s. 6d. 
each volume, make this edition the most notable that has yet 
appeared, and absolutely remarkable value for the money. 


MR. FRANK SPEAIGHT 


Mr. Frank SpPEAIGHT, who is touring the world, giving his famous 
Dickens recitals, is meeting with success wherever he goes. The Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser, of Honolulu, signalled his appearance in its town 
by the following lines :— 

He came into our midst one day, 

This little man, by thunder! 

And as he passed along our streets 

The passérs-by did wonder : 

Who can he be, this little chap 

With log black curls in number, 

And ruddy cheeks, with sparkling eyes, 

And dressed in black so sombre? 

But lo, the secret could not keep, 

‘nd sure one cannot wonder ; 

For who of all is he we find 

But Dickens’ Ghost, by thunder! 

The scene has changed from street to stage, 

And there is found this wonder, 

Surrounded by all Dickens’ folks 

In voice, in jest, in dress, and best 

In all their actions real, sir. ; 

And sure as fate, ’tis all Frank Speaight, 

As Dickens in our midst, sir, 

Who gives to all this grand recall 

Of Dickens back to life, sir. 
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ANECDOTE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


‘HE following anecdote has been sent to us by one who has 
seen the letters and knew the writers. He thinks it shows 
the ruling vanity of Dickens; we think it shows rather the kindly 
and genial side of his nature, in taking the trouble to reply to 
people whom he supposed to be in the very humblest grade of life. 
At all events, the incident is authentic, and too good to be lost. 

Having lately read the life of Charles Dickens, I was reminded 
of a circumstance, trifling in itself, but which showed that a man 
who professed and was allowed to have a perfect knowledge of 
human nature might sometimes be befooled, especially when a 
dose of flattery had been judiciously administered. 

It happened that in 1842, when the great novelist was the lion 
of the day at Montreal, there lived there a young man fond of 
collecting autographs. He had a desire to procure one from 
Dickens. This was no easy matter, as multitudes bored him for 
his writing, and he had to refuse with some sternness, or wholly 
to ignore the application. The means he took to get it were 
original, and proved successful. Little expecting a reply, he wrote 
as follows :— 


““ Mr. Dickens, sur, 

““Me and my wife’s got a boy, and wee’ve a-hear tell a 
great deal about the beautiful books you’ve a-writ, and the good 
you've a-tryed to do for us pore folks. Now we has a-thote that 
it mite so be that you mite let we giv youre name to our boy. 
Us is no scollerds, but. we hope that, as wages is good and learning 
is plenty, that he will some day read what you’ve a-rit. An’ so, 
Sir, we askes yu’re pardin, and wishes yu prosperity an’ good 
luk. If so be as you rite, direc Andrew H , Monreal Post 
Offis. So no more at present from you’re humbel servints to 


commend, 
““there X X ANnbREW H 2 
““ marks. Miarnyi EE 77 


This missive elicited a reply, at which the recipient was so 
elated that he showed it to his mother, who strongly disapproved 
of the proceedings, and the consequence was that he handed the 
letter to me, of which the following 1s a copy :— 


‘* Roscoe’s Hotel, Montreal, 
““ Seventeenth May, 1842. 
** Dear Sir, 

‘‘T am much indebted to you for your gratifying and welcome 
letter, and am proud to know that you have conferred my name 
on. your child in recollection of my writings. 

‘That he may become all you wish him to be, and that he 
may in his time derive some entertainment and instruction from my 
peor endeavours to beguile the leisure time of children of a larger 
growth, is my sincere and earnest wish. If I could ever learn 
that I had happily been the means of awakening within him any 
new love of his fellow-creatures, and desire to help and assist them 
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with his ce I should feel much pleasure from the know- 
ledge. . 
‘““ Believe me, faithfully yours, 
‘“ CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 

The writer of the letter is, or lately was, the owner of a large 
plantation, in the Bengal Presidency, of 33 ,000 acres. This pro- 
perty he has intersected with upwards of sixty miles of road, 
planted with shade-trees, and has built several villages. “‘ Andrew 
H ” has had the gratification of seeing his name mentioned 
in flattering terms by three successive leutenant-governors. He 
gets credit for ‘the energy and enterprise displayed by him, and 
also for the popularity he has acquired among the natives.’’ We 
have suppressed his name, as he is probably ashamed now of the 
unworthy trick played on Dickens in his eafly life. 


[The above is extracted from Leiswre Hour of noms Mees back, exact date 
not known. | - 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF DICKENS* 


N R. GLYDE WILKINS has sent us a copy of his new bibliography 

- of American Editions of Dickens, the nucleus of which appeared 
in our pages in 1907. Since that time Mr. Wilkins has added largely 
to his knowledge and to his collection, and in this beautifully printed 
book he has given us the benefit of his research. 

As far as we can judge, the book seems to be the last word on the 
subject, but with the progress of bibliographical knowledge fresh 
editions and variations continually crop up, and we may hope to hear 
of further discoveries. 

These American editions do not often turn up in the Old Country, 
but when they do, they can be secured for a small price, and are worth 
preserving. 

We note on page 25 that the size of Dombey is said to be 12mo. 
We have seen a copy, 2 vols. red cloth: John Wiley, 1848, as 
described, but 8vo. The 12mo is surely a misprint. 

The book is privately printed, only 200 copies being issued, but it 
can be obtained from “{The Torch Press Book Shop,” “Oedap Rapids, 
price $2 (8s. 4d.), postage 4d. CuVai Ne 


‘ 
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HEADQUARTERS’ MEETINGS, 1910 


Oct. 22. Whist Drive at Ye Mecca Café, 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C., at 7.30. 
Tickets 2s. each. 
Novy. 9. Clifford’s Inn Hall: Lecture—‘‘ Dickens’s Influence on 
National Character,’ by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at 8. 
Nov. 30. Clifford’s Inn Hall: Recital—A Christmas Carol, by Mr. Wm. 
Miles, at 8. 
Dec. 12-17. Dramatic Performance of The Old Curiosity Shop, at Broad- 
way Theatre, New Cross, 8.E. 


RES First and Early EK ditions of American Editions of ‘Charles Dickens. RE IBY: 
W. Glyde Wilkins, 
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MR. ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 
M® ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS, who has just reached 
London from Australia, is the eldest surviving son of the 
novelist, and was born in Devonshire Terrace, London, on October 
28th, 1845. He was christened Alfred Tennyson after his god- 
fathers, Count D’Orsay and the famous poet. He migrated to 
Australia when about twenty-three years of age, where he estab- 
lished himself as a successful sheep farmer. Shortly afterwards 
he was joined by his younger brother, Edward Bulwer Lytton, who 
became a member of the New South Wales Parliament in 1890, 
and who died on January 24th, 1902. The only other surviving son 
ef the novelist is Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., the Life President 
of the Dickens Fellowship, who was born on January 16th, 1849. 


MR, ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 


Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens is visting this country for the 
purpose of lecturing on his father’s life and work. We under- 
stand that an extensive tour has been arranged, and amongst the 
towns he will visit are Chester, Ilkley, Malvern, Cardiff, Clonmel, 
Cork, Dublin, Belfast, Lanark, Darlington, Blackpool, Notting- 
ham, Grantham, Worcester, Southsea, Hereford, Cheltenham, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Torquay, Tunbridge Wells, Ramsgate, Hast- 
ings, Wexford, Glasgow, Cockermouth, Kelso, Melrose, Peebles, 
Selkirk, Congleton, Shanklin, St. Leonards, Maidstone, King’s Lynn 
and Bournemouth, whilst it is possible Mr. Dickens may extend his 
tour to Canada and America. Messrs. Baring Bros., of Cheltenham, 
are his English Agents. 
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AMERICAN HOTELS OF DICKENS 


MMHE old Mansion House in Belleville, Ile, which, according to 
the St. Louis Republic, was ‘‘ made famous in his American 
Notes by Charles Dickens as the most typical of American 
hostelries,’? was destroyed the other day in a high wind. Dickens 
in his journey to ‘‘ The Looking Glass Prairie’’ writes, ‘‘ We 
halted at a place called Belleville,’? which he described as ‘‘a 
small collection. of wooden houses huddled together in the very 
heart of the bush and swamp.” The hotel, he wrote, “like 
all hotels in America, had its large dining-room for the public 
table. It was an odd, shambling, low-roofed outhouse, half cow- 
shed and half kitchen, with a coarse brown canvas tablecloth, and 
tin sconces stuck against the wall to hold candles at supper.’’ 
It was at this hotel that he met Doctor Crocus. ‘he old building 
seems to have still been used as a hotel, for when it went down 
before the high wind “many persons sleeping in the antique 
structure narrowly escaped death.’’ The Republic continues: 


The hostelry, through its Old World association given it by Dickens 
on his American visit, has for years been a magnet of interest to pleasure 
seekers and littérateurs, to whom it held out a bit of departed literary 
glamour in the midst of garish newness. 


The hotels at which Dickens stayed, especially those that pleased 
him, were so clearly designated that they have become landmarks 
in his first visit to this country, which in view of the approaching 
Dickens centenary are not likely to be overlooked. Barnum’s of 
Baltimore, ‘‘the most comfortable of all hotels of which I had 
any experience in the United States,’’ was torn down years ago. 
This hotel, he wrote, is ‘‘ where the English traveller will find 
curtains to his bed, for the first and probably for the last time 
in America; and where he will be likely to have enough water 
for washing himself, which is not at all a common case.’’ He 
would hardly find to-day any hotel in this country with the old- 
fashioned English curtains, and he would find very few with an 
insufficient supply of. water. 

He lodged at an-+‘‘excellent hotel’’ in Pittsburg and was 
‘“admirably served.’’ The hotel in Cincinnati, from the window 
of which he watched the temperance procession, is preserved in 
name only. The one in Louisville, ‘‘a splendid hotel; and we 
were as handsomely lodged as though we had been in Paris, rather 
than hundreds of miles beyond the Alleghanies,’’ is still standing. 
The old Planters’ House at St. Louis, ‘built like an English 
hospital, with long passages and bare wall and skylights above 
the room doors for the free circulation of. air,’’ has been torn 
down, but its name is preserved in a new house. ‘‘ The pro- 
prietors,’’ Dickens wrote, ‘‘ have most bountiful notions of pro- 
viding the creature comforts. Dining alone with my wife in our 
room one day I counted fourteen dishes on the table at once.”’ 
In the Neil House at Columbus, Ohio, which has figured so pro- 
minently in Ohio political meetings and party caucuses, are dis- 
played conspicuously in the office and corridors framed excerpts 
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from the American Notes of what Dickens said of the hotel and 
the town that is ‘“‘ going to be larger.’’ 

Of the old West Point Hotel, which may soon fall a sacrifice 
to improvements being made for the Military Academy, he wrote: 
‘Tt has the two drawbacks of being a total abstinence house 
(wines and spirits being forbidden to the students), and of serving 
the public meals at rather uncomfortable hours: to wit, breakfast 
at 7, dinner at 1, and supper at sunset.’ Custom has changed 
little at this house since Dickens’s days. His home in New York, 
where ‘‘ we sat down in an upper floor,’’ was the Carlton House 
Hotel, ‘‘ situated in the best part of the main artery of New 
York.’’ This ‘‘ best part’’ of Broadway was the north-east 
corner of Leonard Street. The hotel went out of existence years 


|. ago. New York Sun, Aug. 28th, 1910. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports ummediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not watt until the tume limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The committee has 
decided not to hold a bazaar this year, but it is hoped that all who have 
kindly assisted with gifts in the past will do all in their power to help us 
forward in the future. We are hoping to give a “tea” to poor men in the 
East End of London during the early part of the winter, and shall be thankful 
for aid of any kind. Donations of money, garments, boots and mufflers will 
be much needed for the cold weather. All gifts should be directed to the 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the Guild. 

GLOUCESTER.—This Branch of the Fellowship has sustained a great 
loss in the sudden death of Mr. James Boodle, of Annandale House, 
Gloucester. The deceased gentleman was an ardent Dickensian, and in 
his “snuggery ’’ was wont of an evening to have family readings from his 
favourite author. On the night of the 12th he was having a hand at cards 
with a special Dickensian chum and suddenly collapsed. When picked 
up life was extinct. The Fellowship was represented at the funeral by 
the lécal Hon. Secretary, and the beautiful wreath sent on behalf of the 
members consisted of white lilies and chrysanthemums, relieyed with 
Dickens’s favourite flower, the scarlet geranium. 

MANHATTAN.—At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Man- 
hattan Branch Dickens Fellowship, the following minutes and resolution 
having reference to the death of our beloved President were unanimously 
adopted :—‘‘ Whereas, Dr. Frederick A. Lyons, President of the Dickens 
Fellowship, Manhattan Branch, and a member of its Executive Council, 
departed this life on July 5th, 1910; and, Whereas, The members of the 
Executive Council desire to testify to the great worth and high character 
of our deceased associate, and of the loss to the Fellowship caused by: his 
death ; now be it Resolved, That in the death of the beloved President of 
the Fellowship the members have suffered an inestimable loss. Dr. Lyons 
brought to the office of President of this Branch of the Fellowship a ripe 
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scholarship and a deep interest in its aims and objects. He was a 
sincere admirer of Charles Dickens, and in thesconduct of his life con- 
spicuously exemplified the philosophy and best ideals of the novelist. 
His simplicity of character, his hopeful outlook for our common humanity, 
his contempt for the false and mean in life, and his sincerity of purpose in 
whatever he did justly entitled Dr. Lyons to the love and admiration 
which his fellow-members freely gave to him in his lifetime. The 
fragrance of such a life will long linger after his departure. That he did 
not seek the preferment to which his merits entitled him, or self-advan- 
tage, was his own choice and selection. Through his acts and in his life 
he wore the stamp and seal of true greatness and nobility. He was a 
faithful and loving husband and father, and a genial, thoughtful and 
kind friend to those who held him in the bonds of friendship. His valued 
services rendered disinterestedly from the earliest days of the Fellowship 
alone will cause us to treasure his memory for a long time to come.” 

PLYMOUTH.—Mr. W. H. K. Wright presided at the annual meeting 
of the Plymouth and District Branch of the Dickens Fellowship, held at 
the Mikado Café, Plymouth, on May 3rd, 1910. The annual report, 
presented by Mr. Sidney T. Cook, Hon. Secretary; recorded that the 
previous session ended with an enrolment of 87 members, while it was 
pleasant to record that the present session closed with an enrolment of 
108 members. There had been thirteen meetings. At eleven of the 
meetings papers were read and discussed, and two meetings were devoted 
solely to the readings of selections by members of the society, an innovation 
which had proved a success. The meetings had generally been well 
attended. Two social meetings, consisting of whist drives, interspersed 
with music and recitals, had taken place during the session. A special 
feature of the year’s work had been the Tiny Tim’s teas and entertain- 
ments to poor children. One hundred and ten children had enjoyed the 
hospitality of the society. Mr. W. H. K. Wright was unanimously re- 
elected President, and Messrs. C. W. Bracken, B.A., R. Rugg Monk, 
G. J. Michell, B.A., W. Hornbrook, and J. Hitchings were selected as 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Sidney T. Cook being obliged to relinquish the 
office of Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. L. Knight was chosen as his successor. 
Mr. Cook was heartily thanked for his valuable services. Mr. W. C. 
Spear was again appointed Hon. Treasurer, and the general committee 
was composed of Messrs. Sidney T. Cook, Redcliffe, and Wyatt. A ladies’ 
committee, consisting of Mesdames Stockwell, Wyatt, Wright, Knight, 
Foot, Turner, and Spear, and Miss Disbery, was appointed. 

SHEFFIELD.—The Branch on August 29th paid the whole expense of 
one of Councillor Crowther’s excursions for the slum children ; 115 of them 
travelled in luxury to Cleethorpes, and they had a happy time on the 
journey. Once there the delight of the children was contagious. Visits 
were paid to the Fairy\River, the roundabouts, and other amusements. 
The party also indulged vigorously in the seaside pleasures of paddling 
and digging. .Two substantial meals were provided, and each child re 
ceived a stick of Cleethorpes “ rock’ on leaving for home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowther had the assistance of Mr. J. Coop, Mr. J. A. Crowther, and 
Miss Couldwell. Mr. Wilfred Bagnall, the Hon. Secretary, accompanied 
the party. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—— 


MORAL POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 
Str,—With reference to the expression “ moral pocket handkerchiefs,”’ 
referred to hy Charles Dickens, which has recently been much before the 
readers of newspapers and illustrated weeklies, T am writing to draw 
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your attention to the Strand Magazine, Vol. xxvi. (July-December, 1903), 
page 278. There is there given a photo-reproduction of a curious sign- 
board, by “* Roger Giles, Surgin, Parish Clark, Skulemaster, Groser and 
Hundertaker,’’ said to be taken from the original at Burton’s Old Curio- 
sity Shop, Falmouth. Among many other articles announced for sale 
by the worthy Giles are “ morrel pokkerankerchers ”’ (sic). 

The sign concludes with “God save thee Kinge,’’ but is undated. It 
would thus seem that, if genuine, it was made before 1837. 

Yours faithfully, 
Witmor CorFIELD. 


7, Theatre Road, Calcutta, August 22nd, 1910. 


THE LATE DR. FREDERICK A. LYONS, OF NEW YORK 


S1r,—It is with profound regret and deep personal sorrow that I inform 
you of the death of Dr. Lyons, President of the Manhattan Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship, which took place last month. 

The accompanying resolutions* adopted at a recent meeting of our 
Executive Council will serve also to show in some degree what a loss his 
fellow-Dickensians in the American metropolis have sustained by his 
untimely departure from a world he did his best to brighten. 

Dr. Lyons was one of those rare lovers of Dickens to whom the great 
master was not merely a source of entertainment but a constant inspira- 
tion, moving him to the daily performance of good deeds. He ranked 
among the very highest as a surgeon, a physician, an alienist, a writer 
and a lecturer, yet he was modest almost to the point of self-effacement. 
He commanded admiration by his skill, and affection by his goodness of 
heart. Though his circle of friends included many of the foremost men of 
New York, he was a Radical and outspoken Democrat to the last. Though 
an extensive landowner, he believed in the abolition of all taxes save 
those on land vaines. Though a man of refined literary and artistic 
tastes, a linguist and a poet of no mean ability, he was yet what we 
Americans call “an everyday man,’’ with a hearty detestation for the 
smug respectables who pretend to superiority in every community. He 
believed in the super-eminence of Dickens among all the geniuses who 
have written for the delectation of mankind, and he did more than his 
share in the universal struggle for social justice which the great novelist 
did so much to intensify. 

An honest, fearless, large-souled and Jovable man, Dr. Lyons is more 
sincerely mourned by his friends and associates than most men by their 
nearest of kin. We of the Manhattan Branch feel that we will never look 
on his like again. 


CuarLes H. Govan, 
Hon. President Manhattan Branch Dickens Fellowship, 
New York. 
August 18th. 1910. 


THE LATE W. MOY THOMAS 


Sir,—In your interesting article on the late Mr. Moy Thomas in lass 
month’s Dickensian you do not mention that he wrote a life of Dickens for 
his friend, Mr. Camden Hotten. It is a very interesting one, though the 
author modestly says in the preface “that it may perhaps be acceptable as 
filling an intermediate place between the newspaper or review article and 
the more elaborate biography which may be expected in due course.” 

Horace BroTHERTON,. 


12, Yerbury Road, Holloway, N. 


*See Branch Reports on page 277.— Epitor. 


BOOKS, &c. » 
Studies in Dickens. Edited by Mabell S. C. Smith. Chautauqua 
Press, New York, $1.25. 
Short Plays from Dickens. By H. B. Browne, M.A. (Illus.) New 
Edition. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., and Oliver Twist, 1 vol. (Illus.) ‘“ The 
Centenary Edition.” London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 3s. 6d. each. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“The Price of Genius.” Northern Daily Telegraph, August 20th. 

“In Dickens Land.” By W. L. Edwards. (Illus.) Gloucester Journal, 
August 27th. 

‘Dickens and Southampton.” Atheneum, August 27th. 

‘““Woman’s Want of Taste.” By Mark Tapley. Stratford-on-Avon 
Herald, September 2nd. 

“Charles Dickens and the Yorkshire Schools.” By Mayrick Booth, 
B.Se., Ph.D. The Teacher's Times, September 2nd and 16th. 

‘“‘ Dickens’s ‘ The Haunted Man, and the Ghost’s Bargain.’”” By W.B.H. 
Notes and Queries, September 8rd. oi 

“‘¢ Oliver Twist’ on the Stage.” Notes and Queries, September 3rd. 

“ Buzfuz: New Portrait Found.” By C. E. Van Noorden. Hvening 
News, September 13th. 

“The Dickens Centenary.” By Arthur Waugh. Daily Chronicle, 
September 9th. 

“The People’s Dickens.” By Justin McCarthy. Daily Chronicle, 
September 14th. 

‘Charles Dickens’s Son.’’ With portrait. Daily Chronicle, Septem- 
ber 14th. 

“Who was Dickens?’ Punch, September 14th. 

“A Valley of Quiet’? (Staple Inn). By Hugh Martin. Daily News, 
September 20th. 
Bi Labour Leaders as Dickens Types.” (Illus.) Daily Sketch, September 

st. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 
3. Liverpool: Opening Social. 
5. Dublin: Annual Meeting and Conversazione. 
7. Manchester: Social Gathering. 
8. Brighton: Fifth Annual Conference. 
17. Liverpool: ‘‘ Charles Dickens,’”’ by Mr. G. A. Tessimond. 
19. Dublin: General Discussion on Matters Dickensian. 
22. London: Whist Drive at Ye Mecca Café, 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Tickets 2s. each. 
31. Glasgow Dickens Society: ‘‘ Dickens as a Journalist,’ by Mr. F. Har- 
court Hitchin, af Masonic Hall, at 8. 
»» Liverpool : “ Dickens’s Gallery of Hypocrites,” by Mr. J: Cuming Walters. 


** DAVID COPPERFIELD’S” POPULARITY 


A MONTHLY journal publishes the statistics of a publishing house of large 
business in America, giving the sales of standard works during 1909. 
The name and location of the house are not given. The figures of the 
largest sales of nineteenth century novels will interest our readers :— 

David Copperfield, 8,281. “Ivanhoe,” 7,204. ‘ Last of the Mohicans,” 
4,844, ‘Romola,” 2,068. ‘ Vanity Fair,” 1,679. 
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